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“Dear Mama Mia: 


“I’m so excited is because after 


working hard and saving my 
money, I'm got twenty dollars free 
and clear, tax free. And I'm going 
to use this money to buy a little 
piece of America. I'm going to in- 
vest in the stock market. In case 
you dont know what means the 
stock market, Mama Mia, [ll ex- 
plain: Its like you and everybody 
in the village own the same 
chicken, You can't eat it--you just 
own it. 

“Now if the chicken lays an egg, 
that’s a small dividend. If it lays 
six eggs, that’s a_ big dividend, 
if it don't lay any eggs at all, 
you better take a sood look at the 
chicken... 


Recognize that? 


maybe it’s a rooster.” 


It is from a recent edition of 
that amusing weekly _ television 
show, “Life With Luigi,” starring 
J. Carroll Naish. 

Luigi, the Italian immigrant lad 
who now runs an antique shop in 
his adopted country, has reached 
the conclusion that he should buy 


a little piece of America” in the 


form of a share of common stock 
so that he can be “part of this won- 
derful country and grow with it.” 

He selects Amalgamated Ball 


“LIFE with LUIGI” 


Bearings Company for his invest- 
ment, purchasing a single share, 
Before he can buy a share each for 
three of his friends, however, the 
stock jumps from $20 to $27 on 
news of a merger. 

His embarrassment is resolved 
happily when the merger is ap- 
proved, and one of the company’s 
largest individual share owners 
impressed with the importance of 
the small investor——sells a single 
share to each of Luigi's three 
friends at a price of $20 per share. 

“Well, Mama Mia.” he tells his 
mother as the episode ends, “your 
son Luigi is now proud to write 
you that he’s a stockholder in a 
big company. Just think, Mama 
Mia—in 1492 Columbus is dis- 
cover America. Now in 1952 Luigi 
Basco is own a piece of America. 

“This morning | went down to 
the Amalgamated Ball Bearings 
factory and for the first time Im 
felt a little frightened. Mama Mia, 
you no gonna believe this 
but I’m got six thousand men 
working in my factory!” 
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THERE’S NO PROFIT 


IN A DRY WELL 


By L. F. McCoiium, President, Continental Oil Company 


HE ADVENT of a new adminis- 
5 pe in Washington encour- 
ages oil men to hope that the day 
has passed when cabinet members, 
and even higher ranking members 
of the government, were prone to 
call percentage depletion allow- 
ances a “tax loophole.” 

In the past we have assumed in 
charity that these gentlemen of- 
fered their misleading opinions 
and statements as a result of mis- 
information and a lack of under- 
standing as to what percentage de- 
pletion allowances are . . . and, 
more importantly, why they are. 

We have heard asked the ques- 
tion, “Why should oil companies 
be allowed to take bigger tax de- 
ductions due to this ‘depletion al- 
lowance’ than steel makers or tex- 
tile mills or merchants can take?” 


First of all, we should like to 
point out that percentage depletion 
allowances for tax purposes are nol 
unique to the oil industry. They 
also are allowable to people who 
mine coal, iron, sulfur, gold, silver, 
bauxite... or many other things 
that come out of the ground, even 
including sand and gravel! Per- 
centage depletion allowances are 
permitted in all of what are called 
the “wasting assets industries” 

. . industries that depend for 
their existence upon the extraction 
of non-replaceable resources from 
the earth. 

| happen to be in the oil busi- 
ness, so this article will concern 
itself with depletion allowances as 
they apply to the oil industry. 

To find new oil or gas fields, oil 
men must drill exploratory wells 
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L. F. McCollum started in the oil busi- 
ness in 1925 as a scout and geologist for 
Humble Oil and Refining, an affiliate of 
the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). In 
the next 22 years he held several key po- 
sitions in the Standard of New Jersey 
organization. He served as president of 
Carter Oil Co., an affiliate, and as co- 
ordinator of all SONJ production activi- 
ties. Then in 1947 he was elected presi- 


dent of Continental Oil Co. Mr. McCollum is a director of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. He belongs to several oil trade associations and has served 
both the American Petroleum Institute and the National Petroleum 



















Council as chairman of Committees on Oil and Gas Availability. 





. we call them “wildcats” in the 
industry. And what is the chance 
of a wildcat turning out to be an 
oil or gas producing well? About 
one chance in nine! 

Let’s assume that an oil man 
does drill eight unsuccessful wild- 
cats—‘“dry holes” he’d probably 
call them—before his ninth effort 
finds some oil. At a minimum each 
of those nine wells—whether dry 
holes or producers—probably cost 
around $90,000. As a matter of 
fact. there are some wells that have 
cost over a million dollars to drill. 

Now would you say, keeping in 
mind this driller’s eight unsuccess- 
ful ventures before he brought in 
an oil well, that the oil-producing 
well cost him $90,000 to drill? 
Or would you say that he really 
spent $810,000 finding that oil? 
If it were my money, I’d have no 
trouble figuring out that I’d sunk 
$810,000 into the ground before I 
took out my first barrel of oil! 

Even after this hypothetical oil 
man has found oil on his ninth try, 
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he can’t be sure that he has found 
enough oil to recover the money 
he spent finding it. Some petrole- 
um economists estimate that a 
wildcat well is not really a finan- 
cial success unless it opens up a 
field that eventually will produce 
a million barrels of oil. How many 
accomplish this? About one in 44! 

Now where does this so-called 
“tax loophole” come into the pic- 
ture? Was it something that oil 
men got together and thought up 
to cheat the government out of in- 
come taxes? 

No, indeed! The percentage de- 
pletion allowance was created by 
the Congress in 1926, in recogni- 
tion of the fact that people in the 
business of hunting and producing 
oil and gas operate in the face of 
financial hazards not shared by 
very many other industries. 

This depletion allowance, which 
has operated satisfactorily for 
27 years, permits oil producers to 
set aside 271% per cent of their in- 
come from the sale of crude oil and 





ng 
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natural gas from each of their 
properties before computing in- 
come taxes on the remainder of 
their income from that property. 
There is a limitation, however, that 
forbids the depletion allowance to 
exceed 50 per cent of the produc- 
er’s net income from each property. 

It should be noted carefully that 
the depletion allowance does not 
in any way reduce oil companies’ 
taxes on any profits they make 
from manufacturing, selling or 
transporting any of the countless 
products they make from crude oil 
or natural gas. It applies only to 
that part of an oil firm’s income 
which is derived from the produc- 
tion of crude oil and natural gas. 


Unusual Risks in Oil Industry 


These extraordinary financial 
risks which oil producers must run 
to stay in business are far greater 
hazards today than they were 27 
years ago. 

Today, for example, it costs four 
times as much, on the average, to 
find oil as it did then, in spite of 
great technological advances that 
the oil industry has made—and 
paid for—to take the guesswork 
out of oil finding. On the other 
hand, crude oil prices today are 
about the same as they were when 
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Natural gasoline plant 
in West Texas. 


the depletion allowance was created 
27 years ago. The price of gaso- 
line, at your favorite service sta- 
tion, minus the federal and state 
taxes you pay, is somewhat lower 
than in 1926. 


Wells Four Miles Deep 

Today, wildcats sometimes are 
drilled as deep as four miles into 
the earth, whereas just 20 years 
ago, 10,000-foot wells were a rar- 
ity. Exploratory wells are drilled 
in dense swamps, deep under the 
ocean beds off our coasts, in inac- 
cessible mountain regions and in 
remote semi-desert country in the 
west. They cost a lot of money. 
And still only one out of nine 
wildcats produces any oil or gas! 

The industry’s critics in the gov- 
ernment in recent years have 
claimed that federal tax collectors 
are “losing” $300 million a year 
because the percentage devletion 
allowance is “too high.” If they 
wonder where this “lost” $300,- 
000,000 went this year, any oil 
man can tell them. . . right back 
into exploration to look for more 
oil . . . along with about $600 
million of the oil producers’ money 
that they didn’t get as depletion 
allowance! 

Any effort to reduce the deple- 
tion allowance has been indeed a 









shortsighted action, even from the 
standpoint of a government appar- 
ently devoted to collecting more 
and more taxes. A reduced deple- 
tion allowance can mean only re- 
duced exploration, which, in turn, 
would eventually mean less oil pro- 
duction and the end result of fewer 
millions of gallons of oil products 
to tax, and smaller oil company 
gross profits for Uncle Sam to 
take his cut from. 


Touches Off New Prosperity 


And reduced exploration will be 
reflected in many ways that affect 
the welfare and prosperity of the 
public, as well. If you have any 
doubts, you might ask the people 
of North Dakota. Prior to 1951, 
North Dakota never had produced 
oil on a paying basis. Last year, 
as a result of the oil industry’s 
persistent search and research for 
new horizons, a tremendously 
promising strike was made in that 
state—a discovery that has touched 
off a booming economic prosperity 
for the people in its vicinity. 

In countries where governments 
have followed the trend of social- 
ism and have nationalized their oil 
industry, there is no need for a de- 
pletion allowance. But in these 
United States, where free enter- 
prise and competition have made 
us by far the world’s biggest oil 
producer, it should be obvious that 
oil men cannot be expected to 
carry on their hunt for more oil 
unless they have a reasonable pros- 
pect of making a profit, if and 
when they find oil. Without their 
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full 271% per cent depletion allow- 
ance, their profit prospects would 
be somewhat less than “reasonable.” 

In the oil business, as in any 
other, men must have the incen- 
tive of a potential profit to make 
staying in business worthwhile. 
Neither the oil men nor the in- 
vestors who supply the money they 
need to operate are likely to be 
interested in a venture that has 
little prospect of showing a profit. 

Of course the ultimate victims 
of any action that destroys the 
chance to seek and produce oil 
and gas profitably would be the 
people whose way of life is affected 
by oil and gas products . . . and 
that includes virtually everyone in 
the United States, and our military 
establishments out on the perim- 
eters of the free world. 


Check-Rein Would Be Harmful 


The dangers of putting a check- 
rein on our oil producing capaci- 
ties affect more than our individ- 
ual and national economy. They 
constitute a very real threat to our 
national security. 

No one can dispute the value of 
American production as a factor 
in the Allies’ victory in World War 
II]. Equally indisputable is the 
presence of danger in the world to- 
day. Oil men met and defeated a 
huge challenge in World War II. 
We can meet any other challenge 
which may arise, just as long as 
the American oil man knows he 
has a decent chance to make a 
profit when he risks his money and 
yours to drill a wildcat well. 
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T IS AT LEAST a generation since 

Wall Street has been so elec- 
trified as it was by the November 
1 election. For the first time in al 
least two decades, that almost ex- 
tinct plant “Confidence” flowered 
anew. Coming after the long and 
rather dreary road of inflation, 
frustration and other difficulties 
and obstructions, it has imbued 
finance and business with real feel- 
ing that a new era of cooperation 
among the various segments of 
our national life is at hand. 


New Optimism 

The “Street” even has tried tc 
forget, at least temporarily, the al- 
ways difficult international situa- 
tion, and the stock market has re- 
flected relief and hope. It remains 
to be seen, of course, how long this 
situation will last, but, as this is 
written, businessmen are talking 
with assurance of a more solid 
basis for industry and finance than 
has been provided by inflation and 
high taxes. 

Wall Street had _ recognized 
and discounted the passing of the 
inflationary peak long before 
Washington admitted it. However. 
it is not now believed that de- 
flationary phases will have any 
important bearing on the eco- 
nomic picture for at least a year 
to eighteen months. Further, if the 
hopes of elimination of the excess 
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profits tax and a mild cut in in- 
come taxes in a year or two are 
realized, some people in the finan- 
cial district are convinced that the 
Eisenhower Administration may 
produce the best market in years. 
The more optimistic even predict 
a new peak for the industrial stock 
average. 

Realistically, the much desired 
peace in Korea, if it comes, has 
been considered a bearish factor 
on defense spending. It is be- 
lieved by those who are 
close to the incoming 
Administration that, if 
defense spending is re- 
duced as a result of a 
Korean peace settlement. 
tax cuts will follow speed- 
ily. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that lower taxes 
would bring greater 
spending by the public. 
Despite higher wages, 
“take-home” pay for 




























most workers has not been abun- 


dant. Subsidiary city and _ state 
taxes, as well as numerous ex- 
cess and “nuisance” taxes, have 


eaten heavily into the attenuated 
dollars the worker has retained 
after Uncle Sam’s heavy hand has 
extracted his due. Consequently. a 
reduction in government spending 
under a_ business government 
might result, businessmen believe. 
in boosted spending for consumer 
goods, the production of which is 
obviously much more profitable to 
business than government orders. 


Portfolios Due for Adjustment 


There has been and will con- 
tinue to be a lot of shuffling of in- 
vestment portfolios, both large or 
small. in an effort to adjust them 
to the new economic setup. Ob- 
viously, mistakes will be made. 
It is too early to anticipate ex- 
actly what will be done even by a 
realistic and _ businesslike 
administration. Perhaps the end 
of the excess profits tax is more 
likely to occur than many of the 
other expectations of business. 

It will take a long time to scale 


more 


early and important cut in the 
budget is not expected by all fi- 
nancial people. It is obvious, ac- 
cording to Washington experts, 
that the financial operations of two 
decades. termed the “fabulous fig- 
ures” age, by the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man Administrations cannot be 
reversed in a slam-bang manner. 
It will be a slow process, perhaps 
painful at times, but in the mean- 
while, business and financial peo- 
ple will be able to note progress: 
perhaps anticipate some of it. 

Wall Street believes there will be 
a period of buying into companies 
run by experienced and wise man- 
agements. If and when more nor- 
mal competitive conditions grad- 
ually return, some managements 
which have been coasting will have 
to look to their laurels. Perhaps 
some will suffer badly as time 
goes along. Hence, it will be nec- 
essary for investors to check the 
present managements of their in- 
vestments. 

All these considerations have 
brought important buying by pen- 
sion funds, investment companies, 
insurance companies and _ large 
































down government expenses. An __ private portfolios. Important chem- 
ical, electrical, motor, 

La. | steel, aircraft, rubber and 
1 oe motor accessory and air- 
TAc craft companies’ equity 

NATURALGAS CHEMICALS OIL shares are favorites of 

















these buyers. 
Incidentally. the equi- 

ties of some of the lead- 

ing railroads like Atchi- 
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son, Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific (termed an oil 














these days). Southern Railway, 
Southern Pacific, Kansas City 
Southern, Norfolk & Western and 
Atlantic Coast Line have been 
bought for substantial portfolios 
in recent weeks. In some cases. 
these purchases represent the first 
acquisition of railroad equities 
since before the Roosevelt regime. 

What is a growth company and 
hence a growth equity? Chemicals 
are high in this category. The fact 
is a real growth stock can never 
stop growing without endangering 
its very existence. 

There are so-called “growth” 
companies throughout the various 
divisions of industry. Even the 
railroads have some important 
growth possibilities, notably in 
the South. Such carriers as South- 
ern Railway, Atlantic Coast Line 
and Seaboard already enjoy and 
will continue to be favored by the 
movement of many industries from 
the north to points south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line. 

Here are a_ few carefully 
picked so-called “growth” stocks: 

Monsanto, Celanese, Phillips, 
Panhandle Eastern _ Pipeline, 
Northern Natural Gas, Humble 
Oil, Phillips Petroleum, Kern 
County, Texas Utilities, Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric. General Electric. 
Westinghouse. Eastman Kodak. 
Carrier Corp.. American Agricul- 
tural Chemical. Bendix Aviation 
and Thompson Products. These 
are only a few of the long list of 
equities in the “growth” category, 
but every one of them has a special 
background for continued growth 
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in the years immediately ahead. 

Thus far there have been no 
stock market excesses. Although 
stocks are on a high plateau— 
some the highest in their history 

the growth of the nation con- 
tinues unabated and there is noth- 
ing uncomfortable in the economy 
immediately ahead. 

Without the aid of a crystal ball. 
the best advice I can offer is for 
investors in carefully considered 
equities to stay with them. 


Statistical and other factual informa- 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but Tur EXCHANGE as 
sumes no responsibility for their accu- 
racy or completeness. Neither such in- 
formation nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 
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MOST VOLATILE SHARES 
OF 1952 — Gains More Impressive! 


stuDY of the stock market’s 
A most volatile shares of 1952 
reveals that gains were more im- 
pressive than losses, on a percent- 
age basis. 

This is not particularly surpris- 
ing, of course, since the stock mar- 
ket on average advanced last year. 
By the middle of the final month 
of 1952, a number of popular stock 
averages had attained highs un- 
matched since 1931. 

The accompanying tables show 
the 20 issues listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange which regis- 
tered the largest price gains on a 
percentage basis in 1952 through 
December 15, and the 20 which 
recorded the greatest price losses. 
These 40 most volatile issues were 
chosen on the basis of the per- 
formance of the stock market 
through December 4, but the 1952 
price ranges are complete through 
December 15, last. 


Substantial Gains 


For those stocks which scored 
the largest gains at some time dur- 
ing the year, advances ranged 
from 42.4 to 102.9 per cent. 

On the other hand, losses at the 
1952 lows ranged from 34.9 to 
74.9 per cent. 

From a dollar standpoint, ad- 
vances among the 20 common stocks 
varied from $5 per share for Servel 
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to $46 for Seaboard Air Line. 


Declines—comparing the 1952 
lows with the final 1951 prices— 
varied from $1.88 a share regis- 
tered by three issues in that par- 
ticular table to $16.75 per share 
for U. S. Leather. 




















Every single one of the 20 is- 
sues in the first table scored a 
price gain of more than 40 per 
cent at one time or another in 
1952; 18 advanced better than 
50 per cent; 1] went up over 60 per 
cent; five moved ahead more than 
70 per cent; four advanced better 
than 80 per cent; and three gained 
90 per cent or more. 

The declines were not quite so 
extensive, 17 of the 20 cited 
being more than 40 per cent. Six 
fell more than 50 per cent; three 








dropped more than 60 per cent; 
one declined over 70 per cent, but 
none fell as much as 75 per cent. 

Kight railroad issues—Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis; New 
Haven; Atlantic Coast Line: In- 
ternational Railways of Central 
America; Illinois Central; South- 
ern Railway; Seaboard Air Line, 
and Central of Georgia Railway— 
appear in the table of issues scor- 
ing the largest percentage price 
gains last year. This rail carrier 











representation—accounting for 40 
per cent of the 20 issues in that 
table—reflects the impression of 
many investors that higher freight 
rates, better equipment and _ in- 
creased efficiency have brightened 
the railroad outlook considerably. 

The 20 issues shown in the other 
table represent a variety of in- 
dustries. 

To purchase one share of each 
of the 20 issues shown in the first 
table would have cost an investor 





20 Listep Common Stocks With THE GREATEST PERCENTAGE 
Price INcREASES IN 1952 





Price 
Increase 
1952 
High Per 
Closing 1952 Price Range Thru 12-15 Compared Cent 
Price — with In 
12-31-51 High Low Last 12-31-51 crease 
Dunhill International, Inc. ........ $33.00 $47.00 $32.00 $47.00 $14.00 42.4% 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. Ry. Co... 62.75 92.50 60.50 91.50 29.75 47.4 
N. Y., New Haven & Hart. R.R. Co. 15.88 24.00 = 14.50 22.75 8.12 51.1 
Illinois Central R.R. Co. .......... 54.38 83.88 54.25 81.88 29.50 54.2 
National City Lines, Inc. ........ 9.63 14.88 9.75 14.00 5.25 54.5 
RPT Pee 13.75 21.38 13.50 19.00 = 7.63 55.5 
Carrier Corporation ............ . 23.25 36.38 21.38 35.75 13.13 56.5 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. Co. ...... 76.25 120.50 75.75 118.75 44.25 58.0 
i General Dynamics Corp. (1) ...... 26.63 $2.38 24.50 42.00 15.75 59.1 
NM RE acc 5h cess ncasoenioesione 8.00 13.00 7.50 12.63 5.00 62.5 
r Republic Aviation Corp. .......... 12.50(a) 20.38 12.38(a) 20.00 7.88 63.0 
n SE RR ena ae ee, ee 27.38(a) $4.75 27.25(a) 42.50 17.37 63.4 
n U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. .. 16.75 27.50 16.00 26.25 10.75 64.2 
T ‘ Southern Railway Co. .......... . 49.75 82.00 48.75 82.00 32.25 64.8 
n Seaboard Air Line R.R. Co. ...... 68.50 114.50 67.50 113.38 . 46.00 67.2 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. ... 10.88 18.88 10.63 18.25 8.00 73.5 
d John R. Thompson Co. ........... 8.50¢m) 15.38 8.25 12.00 6.88 80.9 
Telautograph Corporation ...... 5.00(m) 9.50 4.25 9.50 4.50 90.0 
Interl. Rys. of Cent. Amer. ....... 6.25 12.13 5.50 8.88 5.88 94.1 
0 Central of Georgia Ry. Co. ........ 17.50 35.50 17.63 33.25 18.00 102.9 
d (1)—-Name changed from Electric Boat Co. 4-25-52. 


(a)—Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, ete. 


(m)—Mean of 


bid 


asked. 






























$546.53 at the final market price 
for each in 1951. At the 1952 high 
price for each stock, the total mar- 
ket value of all 20 had risen to 
$876.42, an improvement of 
$329.89, or 60 per cent. By the 
close of trading December 15, 
1952, the aggregate market value 
of all issues in that table was only 
$25.15 less than at the year’s highs. 

The total cost of the 20 shares 
in the second table was $275.80 
on the basis of final 1951 market 


prices. At their 1952 lows, the 
total value of all was $147.27, a 
decline of $133.53, or 48.4 per 
cent. By mid-December, however, 
the total market value of all these 
20 issues which lost ground had 
risen $19.66 from the value at the 
lows for the year. 

Three of the 20 issues to rise 
sharply closed at their 1952 highs 
on December 15, last, but only 
one of the other 20 stocks sold at 
its low for the year on that date. 





20 Listep ComMON Stocks WITH THE GREATEST PERCENTAGE 


Prick DECRE 


Closing 1952 Price 


Price 


12-31-31 _ High 


Peabody Coal Co. .........:..-..- $ 7.88 
Diveo Corporation ............++++ 12.50 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. ...... 23.00 
Un. Paramount Theat.. Cert. of Int. 19.63 
a a eee eer 9.63 
United Dye & Chemical Corp. .... 9.00 
Un. Paramount Theatres, Ine. 19.75 
Butte Copper & Zine Co. ......... 14.25 
a errr rr 18.38 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ........ 31.00 
Ronson Art Metal Works, Ine. .... 17.63 
Clopay Corporation ............-- 6.75 
Andes Copper Mining Co. ........ 22.00 
Silver King Coalition Mines Co. . 3.88 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co... 7.63 
Callahan Zine-Lead Co. .........- 3.63 
Universal American Corp.(1) 3.38 
Oe ae Ge ict cs cancns cas 26.00 
Patino Mines & Ent. Cons. (Ine.).. 16.38 
Third Avenue Transit Corp. ...... 3.50 


(1) Name changed from Universal 
Sources—Wall St. Journal: Commercial & 


Laboratories, 


ASES IN 1952 


1952 Price 
Decrease 
1952 ™ 
low com- 
pared Per 


Range thru 12-15 
me = with Cent De 


Li Ww 


Last 12-31-51 crease 
$813 $5.13 $ 5.25 $2.75 34.9% 
12.50 8.00 8.38 4.50 36.0 
23.25 14.25 16.13 8.75 38.0 
21.13 11.75 13.50 7.88 40.1 
9.88 $.75 575 3.88 40.3 
10.50 5.25 6.00 3.75 41.7 
21.25 11.50 13.63 8.25 41.8 
14.88 8.25 8.63 6.00 42.1] 
18.75 10.50 10.88 7.88 42.9 
35.13 17.38 21.88 13.62 44.0 
18.50 9.50 9.75 8.13 46.1 
6.75 3.63 3.88 3.12 46.2 
24.50 11.75 12.50 10.25 16.6 
4.13 2.00 2.50 1.88 48.5 
8.50 3.75 4.25 3.88 50.9 
3.88 “am 1.88 1.88 51.8 
3.38 1.50 1.88 1.88 55.6 
25.88 9.25 12.38 16.75 644 
18.13 9.50 6.50 10.88 66.4 
4.00 0.88 1.38 2.62 74.9 


Ine., 5-15-52. 


Financial Chronicle. 
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SHARE OWNERSHIP 


Whys ax» Whens 


FRESH SLANT on the motives 
A and characteristics of share 
owners is provided in a_ recent 
analysis of public activity in the 
stock market made by the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

This latest study of the share 
owner is based on data assembled 
for 93 per cent of all share trans- 
actions on two selected days, Sep- 
tember 10 and 17, 1952. So far 
as this article is concerned, how- 
ever, only transactions of individ- 
uals are dealt with, and this in- 
formation has never been made 
public before. 

One surprising feature of the 
study is the relative activity of 


SAS EON 





women in the market. The popu- 
lar conception of the female in- 
vestor is a lady who buys or in- 
herits shares of stock and then lets 
them molder in a bank vault. Far 
from it! 








Women generally contributed 
less to total volume than men—but 
in some income and age groups 
they are actually more active in 
the market. 

On September 10 and 17, for 
instance, a total of 3,232,580 shares 
of stock was bought and sold by 
the public on the Exchange. Men 
accounted for 2.418.510 shares 
and women 814,070. These totals, 
of course, are double Exchange 
volume as normally reported be- 
cause, for the purpose of this 
study, a purchase and sale of the 
same security was counted as two 
transactions. 





But—women earning $5,000 a 
year or less were just about as 
active in the market as men in 
the same income bracket. And in 
the 40-to-59 age range in that in- 
come group, the ladies ran well 
ahead of the men. 

In the less than $5.000 income 
bracket alone. 215.168 shares were 
traded. This total was broken 
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108,652 shares for men 
and 106,516 for women. And in 
the 40-to-59 age bracket, for the 
same income classification, the 
ladies outdistanced the men by 
54,232 to 45,880 shares. 

These figures are doubly inter- 
esting in the light of facts disclosed 
by the Brookings Institution Sur- 
“Share Ownership the 


down to 


vey. in 


United States.” That study showed 
men owning 1,762,985,000 shares, 
or an average of 160 each; women 
owning 1,308,248,000 shares. or 
an average of 1135. 

Transactions through margin ac- 
counts accounted for roughly one- 
third of all individual public trans. 
actions on the New York Stock 
Exchange on the two days studied. 





A COMPOSITE 
SOLD ON THE 


BASED ON THE Nt 
New York Stock EXCHANGE FOR THE ACCOUNT OF 


MBER OF SHARES PURCHASED AND 





Pustic INDIVIDUALS ON SEPT. 10 AND Sept. 17, 1952. 
September 10, 1952 __ September 17, 1952. 
Purchased Sold Purchased Sold 
Round Odd Round Odd Round Odd Round Odd 
Lots <ots <ots Lots Lots _ Lots ots Lots 
AVERAGE 
ON, is oe eee caine 139 29 160 31 137 29 155 29 
re $27.53 43.42 28.98 $1.54 26.69 43.73 25.50 37.91 
TE. (nice Snatnde sais $3.827 1.259 4.637 1,288 3.657 1.268 3,953 1.009 
Type oF Account 
NIN a saracocissncnd nce diaries 65.7% 82.2% 56.5% 76.5% 69.0% 84.3% 65.6% 83.5% 
MEE iss ca aneaswene 34.3 17 43.5 23.5 31.0 15.7 34.4 16.5 
SEx 
BN, Sis nt eiGevadiob ena 78.9 69.2 75.8 69.6 74.3 65.7 72.3 68.2 
NE escccvecaasans 21.1 30.8 24.2 30.4 25.7 34.3 21.2 31.8 
APPROXIMATE AGE 
ee Sere 13.6 18.3 11.9 16.9 237 18.0 13.2 19.8 
PE crawivansa heewn 62.4 59.1 64.3 61.9 64.3 60.7 62.8 55.5 
60 and over.......... 24.0 22.6 23.9 21.2 22.0 21.2 24.0 24.7 
Est. 1951 INcomME 
Under $ 5,000......... 7.0 21.8 6.1 20.9 7.6 22.6 7.3 20.5 
$5 30.000... . 265 42.9 21.7 38.2 26.2 10.0 22.3 38.1 
ee 314 27.2 31.9 29.0 32.2 27.8 30.7 27.7 
Over SIS 000. .....000 34.5 8.1 40.3 11.9 34.1 9.6 39.7 13.7 
Type OF TRANSACTION 
Se 10.2 1.9 6.3 6.4 8.4 3.4 6.0 3.3 
Short-Term Inv. (2) 15.4 10.6 29.2 20.0 13.7 8.5 18.8 10.7 
Long-Term Inv. (3)... 74.3 84.5 64.5 73.6 77.8 88.2 75.2 86.0 


Note: 


The above percentages are based 


only on those transactions which could be classified. 


(1) Transactions which have been, or probably will be, closed out within a 30-day period. 


plus all reported short sales and purchases to close out short sales. 
(2) A transaction closed out, 
six months 
(3) Transactions not closed out within six months 


was the main reason for holding the stock are also included. 


All transactions in which income 


or which probably will be closed out, after 30 days but before 


returt 
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On one day, when a total of 
2,020,814 shares was bought and 
sold by public individuals, 36.6 
per cent were traded through mar- 
gin accounts and 63.4 per cent 
through cash accounts. On_ the 
second day, when 1,211,766 shares 
were bought and sold by public 
individuals, transactions through 
margin accounts totalled 30.1 per 
cent and cash 69.9 per cent. 

If transactions by members and 
institutions were included, the 
over-all percentage of individuals’ 
margin transactions would drop to 
around 20 or 22 per cent. 

A margin transaction is one in 
which, under present Federal Re- 
serve Board regulation, 75 per 
cent of the cost of the shares must 
be paid in cash and the balance on 
credit extended by the broker. 


Low-Priced Stocks Favored 

The most popular price range 
for cash and margin trading on 
both days was between $10 and 
$14.99 a share. 

Investors in the smallest income 
group—under $5,000 a year— 
made the smallest contribution to 
total shares traded each day. with 
6.4 per cent on September 10 and 
7.1 per cent a week later. 

The next income group, $5,000 
to $10,000, accounted for about 
19.5 per cent of total transactions. 

The $10,000 to $25.000 bracket 
supplied a little more than 23 per 
cent of all transactions on both 
days and the $25.000-and-over 
group around 25 per cent. 

A profit was made on a sub- 


stantial major- 
ity of theshares 
sold — 806.- 
024 — against 
a loss report- 
ed for 491,641 
shares. 

The — study 
disclosed that 
a substantial 
amount of 
shares were 
purchased with long-term capital 
gain, rather than income, as the 
primary motive. Out of a total of 
1,659,411 shares bought by the 
public on the two days, 771,601 
shares fell in that category. 

Investment purchases for income 
rated second with a total of 423,791 
shares. Shares bought with the 
idea of getting a profit in 30 days 
to six months amounted to 216,095. 
Only 108.854 shares were bought 
with the idea of making a quick 
profit; that is, a profit within less 
than 30 days. 

Questioned about their reasons 
for selling on the two days, the 
owners of 724,963 shares said they 
preferred to hold cash: owners of 
591.852 shares switched to another 
investment and 82.500 shares were 
sold for tax reasons. 

About 40 per cent of the shares 
sold “long” on the two days, or a 
total of 614,785, had been held 
for over one year. Held for six 
months to a year were 371,306 
shares, and from 30 days to six 
months were 349,114 shares. Only 
68.451 shares had been held for 
less than 30 davs. 
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UTILITY 
SHARES 


AND THE 


New 
Administration 


H 


reason of the fact that a new Na- 
tional will take 
over the reins of government late 
this month? 

If this question cannot be an- 
swered with a categorical yes, at 
least one thing appears to be cer- 


AS THE outlook for utility com- 
pany investors improved by 


Administration 


tain: 
Most students of the market 
seem convinced that business is 


likely to enjoy a more healthy cli- 
mate in the years immediately 
ahead. and such an atmosphere 
should help, rather than hurt, the 
utilities. 

Political aside, 
however. there are plausible rea- 
sons why many utility shares ap- 
pear to be highly regarded. 

Utility companies may not be 


considerations 


a “growth” industry in the gen- 
erally-accepted sense of the word, 
but they are growing and expand- 
ing nevertheless. 

It has been estimated that the 
utility industry will spend approxi- 
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mately $2,500,000,000 this year in 
the construction of new facilities. 

The Federal Power Commission 
estimated late last year that the 
utility industry’s profits for the 
first nine months of 1952 were up 
some 15 per cent from the same 
period of the previous year. 

Moreover, earnings of utilities 
are more stable than those of many 
other industries. If the amount 
which a utility enterprise may earn 
upon its capital is limited by state 
regulatory authorities, the latter 
must also take heed of the United 
States Supreme Court’s mandate 
that a utility be permitted to earn 
a reasonable return on the amount 
invested. 

As the accompanying table 
demonstrates, common shares of 
prominent public utility companies 
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were strong in last year’s post- 
election market. 

Of the 20 issues listed in the 
table. five were selling in mid-De- 
cember at their 1950-1952 highs: 
ten more were within a point of 
their best prices for that period. 
and only five were more than $1 a 
share under their peaks for the 
last three years. 

As compared with their 1950- 
1952 lows. the 20 common shares 
showed gains at the middle of last 
month ranging from slightly un- 
der $3 to more than $18 a share. 
The average rise from the low for 


the issues shown was well above 
$8 per share. 

It should probably be pointed 
out, of course. that the 20 com- 
mon shares cited in the table have 
unusually long. unbroken cash 
dividend records—ranging from 
23 years to more than a century. 

Despite the impressive dividend- 
longevity record, yields—based on 
December 15, 1952, closing mar- 
ket prices and 1952 cash dividend 
payments ranged all the way 
from 3.5 to 6.3 per cent. However, 
for 18 of the 20, the yield amount- 
ed to less than 6 per cent. 





20 OperATING Utitiry Company COMMON StTocKs 





No. of 

‘rs. Pay- Cash 

ing Con- 1950-1952* Divs. 

scale = Closing Paid 

Cash Price Range Price in Percent 

Dividend High Low 12/15/52 1952 Yield 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec. Corp....... 50 $125, $ 8% $125¢ $0.65 5.1% 
Central Illinois Light Co. ............. 32 4036 30 391% 2.20 5.6 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co........... 100 115g 2614a 415, 198a 4.8 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co..... 53 5634 3836 53 2.60 1.9 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 26 2744 1814 2534 1.40 5.5 
Commonwealth Edison Co. ............ 63 3445 263% 3436 1.80 5.2 
Consolidated Edison Co. ............... 68 391 261% 38 2.00 5.3 
Dayton Power & Light Co. ............ 34 365g 28 3636 2.00 5.5 
co gS oe 14 2536 2136 25 1.40 5.6 
Hackensack Water Co. 2.6. ..60s00200- 67 37a 301% 33 1.70 5.2 
Houston Lighting & Power Co.......... 31 26 15%%a 26 0.90 3.5 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co............ 28 1034 291, 4034 1.80 1.5 
oo, a ee era 23 3914 2814 39% 2.05 5.2 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ............. 34 3954 301% 3856 2.00 5.2 
Paeiie Lighting Comp. .... 050.020.5050 tt 5814 18 5714 3.00 5.2 
Philadelphia Electric Go. .............. 51 334% 233, 3334 1.50 1.5 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co....... 46 274, 201% 20%, 1.60 6.0 
Scranton Electric Co. .................. 6 101, 125; 157, 1.00 6.3 
Southern California Edison Co. ....... 1 385, 311% $73, 2.00 5.3 
Washington Gas Light Co. ............ 101 31% 23% $05, 1.65 5.4 


* Through 12/15/5 


a Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, ete. 








1952 Stock Splits 


HE POSTWAR TIDE of share 
yor continued to run at a 
brisk clip in 1952, although off 
moderately from the previous year 
and well below the peak for the 
period. 

In all, 35 issues listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange split 
their shares last year 2-for-1 or 
better. 

Nearly 400,000 share owners in 
every section of the country and in 
some foreign lands—not just a 
— received addi- 
tional stock as a result of these 
splits. This figure makes no al- 
lowance for duplicate holdings. 

The 1952 total of 35, which ex- 
cludes splits announced late last 


few “insiders” 


year to become effective in 1953, 
compares with the six preceding 
postwar years as follows: 48 in 
1951, 33 in 1950, 17 in 1949, 30 
in 1948, 48 in 1947 and 74 in the 
peak year 1946. 

Eighty per cent of last year’s 
split-ups were on a 2-for-l basis. 
In addition to the 28 splits of that 
amount, there was one 214-for-] 
split, four 3-for-1 splits and two 
|-for-1 split-ups. 

American Can split both its com. 
mon and preferred shares 4-for-1. 

Three-for-one splits were made 
during the year by Dow Chemical, 
Howe Sound, United Engineering 


& Foundry and United States 
Rubber. 
Atlantic Refining’s 214-for-] 


split was the only one of that 
amount. 





1952 SHARE SPLIT-UPS 


Date 

Split Effective 
Aluminium Ltd......... 2forl Sept. 19 
American Can Co. ..... 4forl May 2 
American Can Co. pfd... 4forl May 2 
American Cyanamid Co. 2forl July 16 
American Metal Co. ..... 2forl May 12 
American Seating Co. .. 2forl June 3 
Ashland Oil & Refining. 2forl April 7 
Atlantic Refining Co. ..244forl May 8 
Barber Oil Corp. ...... 2forl Oct. 1 
Bell Aircraft Corp. .... 2forl Mar. 3 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 2forl June 17 
i er 2forl Nov. 5 
3S. Ee tom Ges as .s's 2forl Apr. 18 
Commercial Credit Co... 2forl July 30 
ee 2forl July 9 
Detroit Steel Corp. .... 2forl Feb. 21 
Dow Chemical Co. 3forl Sept. 17 
Foster Wheeler Corp. .. 2forl Apr. 25 


- Ratio oF 2-For-1 or More 


Date 

Split Effective 
Gen. Refractories Co. .. 2forl May 21 
Gen. Tire & Rubber Co. 2forl Apr. 3 
Hat Corp. of Amer. pfd. 2forl Feb. 28 
Howe Sound Co. ....... 3forl May 12 
Marathon Corp. ........ 2forl Jan. 28 
Motorola, Inc. .......... 2forl July 31 
Newmont Mining Corp.. 2forl June 20 
Nopco Chemical Co. ... 2for1 Jan. 14 
Oliver Corp. .....0.0% 2forl July 10 
Phelps Dodge Corp. .... 2for] Apr. 18 
Rayonier Inc. ......... 2forl Apr. 1 
So. Natural Gas Co. 2for 1 Nov. 10 
Southern Pacific Co. . 2forl Aug, 28 
Sunbeam Corp. ...... . 2forl Apr. 7 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2forl June 4 
Un. Engineering & Fdy.. 3for1 May 20 
U. S. Rubber Co. ...... 3 forl May 15 
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HOW DID 


THEY DO? 


HEN a new company lists a 
W cccurity on the New York 
Stock Exchange, this magazine 
usually publishes a short explana- 
tory article about the enterprise 
and its obligations. 

Readers of THE EXCHANGE ap- 
parently are glad to have this kind 
of information and, unless they 
change their minds, similar ar- 
ticles will continue to appear from 
time to time. 


This naturally leads to the ques- 


tion: How fared the newcomers to 
the Stock Exchange list last year? 

Through the close of business 
December 12, the common shares 
of 18 new corporations—that is. 
companies which never previously 






had shares listed on that market— 
had been admitted to trading on 
the “Big Board.” 

The market performances of 
these 18 common issues since their 
li.ting is traced in the table ac- 
companying this article. 

With two exceptions, every one 
of the 18 advanced in price at one 
time or another after admission to 
trading. 

At the close of the market on De- 
cember 12, nine of the shares were 
quoted at levels above their initial 
prices: eight were selling lower. 
and one showed no change. 

If an investor had purchased 10 
shares of each of these 18 com- 
mon issues at its opening price on 







































the Stock Exchange, it would In addition to the modest price 
have involved an investment of appreciation, an investor who 
$4,011.25. bought 10 shares each of the 18 

By the close of trading Decem- new common issues would have 
her 12, 1952. the 180 shares held — received last year $169.55 in cash 
would have been valued in the —dividends—even though one of the 


market at $4,086.25. issues made no distribution to its 
The net price appreciation share owners—representing a_re- 


amounting to a mere |.9 per cent turn of 4.2 per cent on his invest- 
is, of course, not particularly — ment. 
impressive. Because the last three issues ap- 
However. despite the fact that pearing in the accompanying 
1952 was a year of rising stock table—the common shares of The 
market prices. all issues did not Washington Water Power Com- 
advance. Indeed. as an article on pany, Fansteel Metallurgical Cor- 
another page discloses. some poration and Blockson Chemical 
shares declined. Company—were admitted to trad- 





CoMPANIES ListTING COMMON SHARES ON THE 
N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE FOR THE First TIME IN 1952 


THROUGH DEcEMBER 12 













Cash 
Month Divs. 
Trading Price Range Paid m, 
Ke gan Open Hig ch Low Close in 1952 Yield 
Argo Oil Corporation . . . . Jan. $2154 $27% $155, $17%, $0.80 4.6% 
Midwest Oil Corporation . . . Jan. 2314 305g 20 23 1.05 1.6 
Winn & Lovett Grocery Co. . . Feb. 175% 24% 15% 2354 1.10 4.7 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. . Mar. 8 52 411, 1836 0.60 1.2 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines Apr. 13% 187% 12 1834 0.75 1.0 
American Optical Company . . May 34 361% 281% 2934 1.90a 6.4 
Tung-Sol Electric Inc. . 2.) . June 17 21% 16% 211 1.25 5.8 
Babcock & Wileox Co... . June = 355%a 373ga =. 30a 37% 1.90a 5.1 
Central Illinois Public Service Co. July 2134 191% 203% 1.20 5.9 
Stix. Baer & Fuller Co. . . . . Sept. 73% 147% 15% 1.20 ye I 
Hammermill Paper Co. . . . Sept. 17% 14 16 1.158 7.2 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. Sept. 7% 7 7% 0.60 8.4 
American Potash & Chem. . . Sept. 36% 391, 331% 35% 2.00 5.7 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co. . . Sept. 9% 12 9% 1134 ~- 
National TheatresInc. . . . . Sept. 55% 334 414 0.15 3.5 
Washington Water Power Co. . Sept. 27% 27% 24% 26 0.75» 5.8 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. . . Sept. 25344 287% 22348 2814 0.488 | Pe 
Blockson Chemical Co. Oct. 2334 25% 2214 247, 045 1.8 
















a—Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. b—First public dividends. ¢--Pased on the 
issumption that $0.37. will be the quarterly rate wei hen issue 
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ing late in the year, no separate 
articles were published about them. 

However, pertinent information 
about each is summarized below: 

The Washington Water Power 
2,342,411 
shares of no-par value common 
stock (ticker symbol: WWP) are 
now traded on the “Big Board”— 
is the only utility enterprise in the 
State of Washington with securi- 
ties listed on the Exchange. 

Until last Summer, Washington 
Water Power was a subsidiary of 
the American Power & Light 
Company. The latter, however, dis- 
tributed the common shares of the 
Washington utility to American’s 
11,617 share owners. 

Washington Water Power sells 
electric power to homes and _ in- 
dustries—the latter mostly mines 
—in Eastern and North Central 
Washington and in Northern Ida- 
ho. Spokane, Wash., is the larg- 
est city in the territory served. 

The Pacific Northwest utility 
company is now building a new 
$46,000,000 hydro electric generat- 
ing plant in Northern Idaho, which 


Company whose 


Hydro electric station under construction on Clark Fork River, Idaho. 


will be the largest in that state. 

For the eight months ended Au- 
cust 31, 1952, net income of Wash- 
ington Water Power amounted to 
$2,607,088, or $1.11 per common 
share. This compared with net of 
$3,153,846, or $1.34 a share, re- 
corded in the full 12 months of 
1951. 

Since its shares were first dis- 
tributed to the public in August 
of last year, Washington Water 
Power has made two quarterly 
payments, each of 371% cents a 
share, to its share owners. 


Fansteel Metallurgical 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corpora- 
tion—which has 655,200 shares of 
no-par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: FNL) listed—produces 
and refines such rare metals as 
tungsten, molybdenum, tantalum 
and columbium. 

These metals—except for molyb- 
denum which is formed from 
molybdic acid or molybdic oxide 
—are produced from ores. All 
four metals have melting points 
above 5,000 degrees. Columbium 


+e 


oF 





and tantalum are used extensively 
in jet aircraft engines, in guided 
missiles and in projects of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Tan- 
talum, immune to corrosion by 
most acids. is widely used for 
equipment in the chemical process- 
ing industry. 

Other companies listed on the 
Exchange which produce similar 
metals and products include Union 
Carbide & Carbon, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, General Electric and 
Westinghouse Electric. 

Fansteel’s factory — where it 
out a number of electrical 
and other products made from the 
rare metals mentioned—is located 
at North Chicago, Ill. One of its 
located at Wau- 
kegan, Ill.: another at Detroit. 

oth sales and profits of Fan- 
steel Metallurgical attained record 
figures in 1951. Sales spurted to 
$22.525.522 from $13,815,222 in 


turns 


subsidiaries is 


Forming tantalum ingots from 


metal powder at Fansteel’s factory. 
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1950; while net income went up to 
$1,546,109, or $2.36 a common 
share in 1951 from $1,163,607, or 
$1.86 a share, the year before. For 
the first six 1952 months, net in- 
amounted to $799,560. or 
$1.21 a common share. 


come 


Dividends of 50 cents a com- 
plus stock dividends 
of 5 per cent—were paid in both 
1952 and 1951. 


Fansteel has 2.043 share owners. 


mon share 


Blockson Chemical 
Blockson Chemical Company 
with 1,503,924 shares of $7.50 
par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: BLK)—produces a sodi- 
um phosphate product used in syn- 
thetic detergents for home launder- 

ing and dish washing. 

Its products compete with those 
turned out by such listed com- 
panies as Monsanto Chemical, Vic- 
tor Chemical Works and the West- 
vaco Chemical Division of Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
stock was 
offered to the public for the first 
time last June, and share owners 
now number 3,206. 

A cash dividend of 30 cents per 
common share was paid in June, 
and a similar distribution will be 
made on the 15th of the current 
month, 

For the first nine months of 
1952, net earnings of Blockson 
Chemical were reported to be 
$2,016,858, or $1.34 a common 
share. This compared with net of 
$2.874,146, or $1.91 a share, in the 
full calendar year 1951. 


Blockson’s common 
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WHAT PRICE 
Dividends? 


THAT is the ideal relationship 
\ hetween the market price of 
a security and the years cash 
dividends ? 

While many students of finance 
believe that equity issues should 
sell in some definite ratio to profits 

with a figure of 10 times share 
earnings used frequently — few 
seem to hold any deep convictions 
about the ideal relationship be- 
tween market values and dividends. 

Perhaps this is just as well. since 
the relationship between market 
prices and dividends varies great- 


ly. even among the best-known 
listed issues. 

The table at the bottom of this 
page gives the 1952 cash dividend 
market 
and dividend-market 


payments, recent prices 
price rela- 
tionships of 15 well-known com- 
mon issues. 

These 15 issues. picked at ran- 
dom. were selling late last year at 
anywhere from 13.2 to 29 times 
1952 cash dividends. 

On an average. the 15 common 
issues cited in the table were sell- 
ing late last year at 18.7 times 1952 
dividends. 

However. another group of well- 
known shares might show a much 
different average figure. 





RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CA 


RC INCRE ais csesenccencee ses 
WMGd States SlGEl 6... 5:5.2' 2 sie:s.0:8 0:00 
cS RINE a3 ciovatn Sites asonteree erate 
Chrysler Corporation: . ... 66.25.0005 
CEROUAN TEOMOER sicccincnas axedares eats 
American Telephone & Telegraph.... 
international Paper ....<....0+000: 
Standard Oil of California 


Consolidated Edison 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Montgomery Ward ..............0+. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
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Westinghouse Electric 


Radio Corporation 


(a) Adjusted for stock split-up. 





VIARKET Prices For 15 SELECTED COMMON ISSUES 


52 Casl Late 1 
Dividend Market 
S 4.00 $ 53 13.2 
3.00 11 13.7 
2.00 Ca) 29 14.5 
6.00 88 14.7 
1.00 67 16.7 
9.00 160 17.7 
3.00 54 8.0 
3.00 57 19.0 
2.00 38 19.0 
2.00 39 19.5 
3.00 60 20.0 
2.00 11 20.5 
2.40 52 24.7 
2.00 16 23.0 
font calen eiig dasa esr aoiaahes 1.00 29 29.0 


sH DIVIDENDS AND Stock 














THIS YEAR I'M PUTTING 
MY EXTRA CASH INTO 
SHARES OF A BUSINESS 


“T want some shares of stock to call my 
own. Want to see what it feels like to 
sign my name on the back of a dividend 
check. If that makes me a capitalist, it’s 
fine with me! 


AONVHOXA GAL 


paajuvarndy asvjsog uanjay 
‘'N ‘S MMOA AAN “LAaAUWLS TIVA IT 


“T thought it over—and I’m not plan- 
ning to sell out just because the price 
of my stock goes up or down 24 hours 
after I buy it. I’m just foolish enough 
to believe American business will grow 
stronger and not weaker in the years 
ahead. 
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“You think I’m taking a risk? Sure! 
But so are the million people who own 
automobile stock. Or chemical stock. Or 
telephone stock.” 
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This year many who think like that 
will buy stock for the first time. And 
that’s wonderful. But remember this: 


VOT! 
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(1) Don’t buy stock with money you 
need for life insurance, mortgage pay- 
ments, medical expenses, or emergencies. 

(2) Don’t buy stock on a well-mean- 
ing friend’s “‘tip.”’ If you don’t know the 
business record of a company, get the 
facts from a member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

(3) Don’t buy if you can’t afford to 
take the same sort of risk a man runs 
when he opens a corner store, a risk in 
the hove of a business profit. 





Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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